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It is worthy of observation, that as far as machinery is 
concerned, a poor-house was the cradle of the present 
cotton trade of Ireland ; and the detail now given, should 
be a stimulus to the exertions of every individual- 
It demonstrates how much may be effected by a limited 
capital and aident zeal. In the present instance, the 
early introduction of a manufacture, already of immense 
and increasing importance, has been traced to the perse- 
verance of private individuals, actuated by a wish to 
create useful employment for destitute children — to assist 
the working* classes at a time when the lmen manufacture 
was in a most depressed state — and to render a permanent 
benefit to the community at large. There are now eight 
large cotton/mills in full work in Belfast and its neigh- 
bourhood. 

There are four Banks, namely, the Belfast Banking 
Company, and the Northern Banking Company, the capi- 
tal of each of which is £500,000 ; and a branch bank of 
the Bank of Ireland, and one of the Provincial Bank of 
Ireland. 

Of the literary establishments, the first in rank is the 
Belfast Academical Institution, in which a comprehensive 
system of education of youth is carried on under a body 
incorporated by Act of Parliament, in 1810. Another of 
high character, is the Belfast Academy, instituted 25th 
January, 1786. There are, besides, various literary soci- 
eties which meet periodically, and a Mechanic's Institute. 
Of the former, the Gaelic Society is particularly deserving 
of notice, on account of its national character ; as is also 
the Irish Harp Society, which preserves our national 
instrument, and the race of native minstrels. At a 
short distance from the town is an extensive bota- 
nical garden. The Belfast National History Society, and 
the handsome edifice lately erected for their Museum has 
been already noticed in our 30th Number. 

There are many distinguished names connected with 
literature, which should be recorded in the annals of Bel- 
fast, but we are exceeding our limits, and must restrict 
ourselves to the mention of one — Dr. Alexander Haliday, 
the amiable and talented friend of Lord Charlemont ; his 
character is thus given by a contemporary : 

" Haliday was a scholar ; a man of peculiar and varied 
genius and talents. As a physician, universally esteemed 
throughout the North of Ireland, or a considerable part 
of it ; his medical skill was not less sought after than his 
conversation, which was truly valuable. He knew man- 
kind perfectly ; but his wit, which was abundant, in no 
wise partook of that saturnine complexion, which too deep 
an insight into our frail nature, and a vexatious inter- 
course with the world may sometimes generate, and will 
too often be found in company with a cold heart, and a 
'<ajn mind, affecting that superiority to which it has no 
daim. l$e was as playful as intelligent ; full of life and 
humour.^audid.'hospitable, and benevolent." 

This may appear to be too laudatory, but we are as- 
sarel^that he trul&deserved it all ; and the following lines 
written by an intimate friend of his, at the time when he 
was in the zenith of his popularity and practice, appears 
abundantly to corroborate it : — 

" If to foibles, not faults, honest laughter's inclined, 
While the incidents hit, and the actions defined ; 
If anecdote nleaseg, with nought out of joint, 
And well-seasoned epigram always in point ; 
If humour be wanting to light up the feast, 
And art should be welcome, and genius carest, 
Ask tb» Doctor to set every guest in a roar- 
But what heart shall be light, when his jests are no more ? 

«. W. 

There is a fact we find we have hitherto omitted to 
state, which is worthy of being recorded : namely, that 
the first edition of the Bible ever printed in Ireland, ap- 
peared from the pTess of James Blow, in Belfast, in toe 
year 1704. It is also remarkable, that the Belfast News- 
Letter is, (with the single objection of, we believe, a 
Limerick Paper), the oldest Newspaper in Ireland, hav- 
ing been established in 1737. The other Newspapers 
published here, are the Commercial Chronicle, the Mer- 
cantile Register, the Guardian, and the Northern Whig. 

O'G. 



A TOUR TO fclLLARNEY. 

LETTER I. 

TO TBS EDITOR or TBS DCBMH Klin JOUSKAL. 

Sir — Having read with gTeat pleasure the tour of your 
ingenious correspondent, Terence OToole, it struck me 
that a description of my tour through part of Munster, 
may be acceptable to you. I do not hope to make mine 
as interesting as his, but I determined upon following his 
literary track, though rum pattSnu eequit. You are not to 
expect any " moving accidents by flood or field," as " in 
these weak piping times of peace," no such adventures 
befal the tourist in this country, unless he be invested 
with certain legal authority, and travel in the chivalrous 
character of a tithe-proctor or sheriffs' officer. Now, Sir, 
I am neither one nor the other ; and the safe return 6F~ 
our excellent friend, Terence, (at which I sincerely re- 
joice,) sufficiently proves that if he had any claim to 
either distinction, his prudence overcame his vanity, and he 
coucealed it while approaching the precincts of the ancient 
kingdom of Connaught. I thought it necessary to say thus 
much on the above subject, as, if any suspicions of this 
kind attached to me, I may prove a dangerous companion 
to those numerous readers whom I invite to 'join me iu 
my peregrinations ; I hope before we part, to lead them 
through certain almost unexplored regions on the south- 
western coast of this renowned island — to pass in their 
company through the wilds of Tuocist, whose motto, like 
that of the good City of Waterford, is, "Regio mtacta 
manet Tuocist ;" a motto supposed to allnde, in some de- 
gree, to the crest, which is a bailiff, clothed proper, head- 
ed gules, vorant a slip of parchment In this region, it 
has been said that the Icing's writ does not run, but this 
is a mistake ; for if the meaning of the phrase ta^, as has 
been decided by eight judges td $m in Errbr, that the 
running of the writ mesas the; running of the bearer, 
there is no place in which (if the bearer valued his life, 
and had a light pair of heels) his majesty's writ would be 
likely to run faster. I have now touched on two subjects 
of which I am ignorant, heraldry and law ; if I have err- 
*ed in either, you have correspondents who can correct 
me ; in the mean time I shall start upon my journey. 

I left Dublin for Cork per the Inmsfail,on a fine morn- 
ing in the month of June. It would not be within the 
province of a Munster tourist, to attempt a description of 
the bay of Dublin, nor of the beauties of the coast of 
Wicklow ; suffice it to say, that all appeared to the great- 
est possible advantage. The blue waters smiled and dim- 
pled in the morning sun, and the picturesque coast on 
our right presented ever-varying and ever-beautiful pros- 
pects. The motion of our vessel was hardly perceptible, 
and we should have been scarcely conscious of our pro- 
gress but for the rapidity with w hich the bold promontories 
a head of us arose, and those a-stern sunk in the horizon. 
Our voyage was as pleasant as a wavelets sea, extraordi- 
nary speed, the kindness and urbanity of Captain Roche, 
and the excellent preparations and attention of our good- 
humoured and jolly-looking steward, Rigby, could make 
it. None weTe sick, and the keen ah*M>f the sea caused 
such a demand for Rigby's stores, that in his anxiety to 
attend to the various calls upon him, he shot along 
hke a shell ejected from some "monster mortar." As the 
approaching sun gilded the eastern horizon on the follow- 
ing morning, we were off Traholgan, a handsome villa 
seated near the entrance of Cork harbour. This house 
was erected by Mr. Roche, one of the Fermoy family, 
a gentleman of large fortune. This family at one time 
possessed large territories in the County of Cork. ,The 
fast Lord Roche adhered to the fortunes and experienced 
the ingratitude (almost a certain consequence) of the 
Stuarts. During the rebellion of 1641, the family for- 
feited most of their estates. Maurice, LoTd Roche, was 
attainted and outlawed, and having refused a composition 
from Cromwell, retired to the continent, where he ob- 
tained a military command in Flanders. It is said that 
he shared his pay with his worthless master, Charles II., 
and after the Restoration was reduced, together with his 
wife and six children to almost absolute destitution, 
" And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings." 
His descendants abandoned their country, and sought 
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and obtained distinction in foreign lands. But your cor- 
respondent, P., in page 264 of youi first volume, has al- 
ready furnished your readers with the melancholy history 
of this unfortunate nobleman and his family. 

Passing Trabolgan, we rounded Roche's Tower, alight- 
house standing on the eastern side of Cork harbour, and 
shortly after passed between Carlisle and Camden forts, 
the former on our right, the latter on our left hand, at 
which side, also, lies Crosshaven, into which Sir Francis 
Drake, in 15S9, escaped with a squadron of five sail, from a 
superior force of Spaniards. He moored his vessels under 
the shelter of Conibinny Hill, and not being visible from 
the outward harbour, was not discovered by the Spaniards, 
who sailed into it after him, and then — sailed out again. 
A-hcad of us appeared Spike Island, covered with unfi- 
nished fortifications. Passing Corkabeg, a new house on 
our right, the residence of Mr. Fitzgerald Penrpse, and 
reaching the eastern end of Spike Island, we obtained a 
full view of the beautiful harbour of Cork, protected from 
the south winds by the last-meutioned island, outside 
which the billows may rave and roar, while 

<■ Within, the waves in softer murmurs glide, 
Aud ships, secure, without their hawsers ride." 

Hating (as I have just shown) hacknied quotations, I 
shall spare 3 r ou, gentle reader, the " est in secessu longo 
locus," &c, together with its translation, " within a long 
recess there lies a bay," &c. The Latin yoa will find in 
Virgil, and Smith's History of Cork; the English in 
Dryden's Translation, Smith, and Fisher's Ireland Illus- 
trated. In Fisher's book, however, if you should read 
its notices " Historical," " Topographical," " Biographi- 
cal," " Literary," and " Philosophical," you will find that 
the insula which portion ejjicit object u latcrum is called 
Hawlboline, a mistake, as you will discover when you 
have passed the Spit buoy. Tremble not, Mr. Editor, I 
shall not encroach on "copyright." 

Passing Spike Island, we saw the harbour extending 
far inland on our right, having the village, house, and 
demesne of Ahada, on the southern shore, the latter the 
residence of Mr. Roche, the brother of our worthy cap- 
tain. At the extreme eastern end, appeared the improve- 
ments of Rostellan, the seat of O'Brien, Marquis of 
Thomond, whose ancestors, the Lords of Inchequin, hold 
a distinguished place in the annals of their country. De- 
scended from her ancient kings, the varied fortunes of the 
family are identified with the history of their native land. 
The present house, a comparatively modern erection, 
stands on the site of a castle built by the Fitzgeralds, Se- 
neschals of Imokilly. In 1645, this castle was taken by 
Murrough, Lord Inchequin, then Lord President of 
Minister, under a commission from the Parliament. In 
the same year his brother, Colonel Henry O'Brien, and 
Colonel Courtney, went to the castle, according to Cox, 
for the purpose of demolishing it vis untenable — and ac- 
cording to Lord Castlehaven, for the purpose of making 
merry ; perhaps they thought they might do both, and let 
the old walls echo once more, before their destruction, 
with the sounds of mirth and revelry ; neither is it im- 
probable that it was this ill-timed attempt at combining 
the utile dulce, that enabled Lord Castlehaven to surprise 
them, 03 he certainly did, and took both colonels and 
castle. Colonel O'Brien, according to Carte and Curry, 
narrowly escaped being hanged, no uncommon mode of dis- 
posing of- prisoners of war in those days — one which his 
brother, the Lord Inchequin, had adopted on a very ex- 
tended scale, and which he himself had previously resort- 
ed to in the case of a brother of a Roman Catholic Dean 
who had the misfortune to fall into his hands. For this 
exploit, together with having surrendered Waroham to 
the Roundheads, some contended that he should suffer 
immediately, while others, with equally benevolent inten- 
tions towards the poor Colonel, insisted that he should be 
sent to the king to answer for his treachery at Ware- 
ham. This difference of opinion as to the time of do- 
ing the business, seems to have saved him, and he ulti- 
mately escaped. 

The house contains some good pictures and a small ar- 
moury. In the latter, his sapient cicerone pointed out, to 
Mr. Croker, the sword and foidhig-yiecc of Brien Boru, 
the renowned progenitor of the family, who fell victorious 



at the battle of Clontarf, A. D. 1014. In the demesne, 
close to the water, is placed a statue of Lord Hawke, with 
his back turned not only towards the element on which he 
acquired his fame, but still worse, towards the City of Cork. 
The story told by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, with respect to 
this statue, is to the effect following : When Sir Edward 
Hawke beat the French, in 1759, the Corporation of Cork, 
as was natural for a loyal corporation, felt the liveliest gra- 
titude towards a hero who had thus sustained and increased 
the naval fame of his country ; and in the first overflowing 
of their patriotic pride, they ordered a statue of the Admi~- 
ral to be cast, for the purpose of erecting it in some part 
of their city. Whether the artist was ignorant of the prin- 
ciple which induced Nollekius to have several sepulchral 
monuments in an advanced stage of preparatioii, so as that 
he could furnish them and the bill while the " eye was 
wet," — and that by delay he gave time for the burning zeal 
of the corporation to cool, or whether- the amount of the 
bill operated as an immediate damper, does not appear ; but 
it is said that the Corporation refused to take the statue, 
which was purchased by the then Lord Inchequin, who 
placed it thus that it may stand in the most contemptuous 
position with respect to the good city. He also adds, on 
the authority of Mr. O'Brien, that on the day the French 
fleet came into Bantry Bay, the sword-arm of the statue, 
like the vaticinatory sword of Douglas, fell ominous to the 
ground, 

" To shew 
The footsteps of a secret foe." 

_ However.it served only to announce their arrival, as they 
did no mischief. 

Passing the Spit Buoy, and turning to the left, we were 
soon in front of the Town of Cove, as it may now be cal- 
led, having risen to that rank during the late war, before 
which it was a miserable village, composed principally of 
fishermen's huts. The days of the " unexampled contest" 
were the "high and palmy days" of Cove's prosperity. J[t 
was then an important naval station, for which it is "better 
adapted by nature than, perhaps, any other port in the 
British dominions. Its noble harbour was then frequently 
crowded with the majestic bulwarks of England's maritime 
power. The departure of three hundred merchantmen, 
under convoy of several ships of war, was no unusual event, 
and presented a spectacle which should be seen to be ap- 
preciated, and seen, also, by one who felt a pride in the 
naval power and fame of his country. I saw it occur once 
— I was then young, and did not feel its effects as I now, 
perhaps, should. Many of those associations which subse- 
quently-acquired information would now connect with it, 
could not then arise ; but I shall never forget it. What a 
dilferent appearance did the harbour now present ! Not a 
solitary pennon floated on the breeze, and but few vessels 
of any description reposed upon the placid waters. The na- 
val stores have been withdrawn, and the storehouses, erected 
at vast expense, for their reception, have been abandoned. 
However, it is not probable that Cove, though labouring 
under those disadvantages, and the additional one of being 
the property of an absentee landlord, who takes little interest 
in its prosper^', will ever return to its former insignificance. 
Its sheltered situation and the balmy temperature of its 
air have obtained for it no inconsiderable sanatory cele- 
brity ; and if the houses afforded comfortable accommoda- 
tions for invalids, it would be much frequented. With 
all its disagrcmens, several resort to it as a last hope ; and 
in its streets you may meet many a fair and fragile form, 
whose hectic cheek and eye of almost unearthly lustre 
indicate the presence of that insidious and irresistible dis- 
ease whose progress no human art has yet been able to ar- 
rest, and which, though it drop a rose-leaf on the cheek, 
and light up the eye of the sufferer, soon robs that cheek 
of its fallacious bloom, 

" And hurls the spirit from her throne of light — 
Sinks those blue orbs in that long last eclipse, 
But spares, as yet, the charm about her lips." 
But it is time that I should stop for the present, as a 
notice of Monkstown, and the ancient corporation of 
Ballinthoumple, both of which I intend to dispose of be- 
fore I arrive at Cork, would swell my first letter beyond 
all due limits. So I remain, your obedient servant, 

Fineen O'Dniscbix. 



